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ABSTRACT 

An interpersonal perception aode of analysis can 
provide insight into a playsciipt, eliainating the 

protagonist-oriented viev of uraaa and creating a draaatic production 
with richer texture. Since draaa represents its characters* 
inabilities to process inforaation satisfactorily or to aaintain 
successful interpersonal relationships, all the characters are 
equally involved and responsible. This aey be seen when ezaaining 
"Long Day's Journey Into Night. The play is replete with exaaples of 
the four characters' avoiding confrontations aaong theaselves* 
dealing with content issues rather than with the process issues which 
have aade their lives wretched. In addition, the characteristics 
atteapt, to a great extent, to shut off abruptly verbal 
coaaunications by the other characters, thus invalidating the 
perceptions of the other characters. A recent production of this play 
in which all characters jointly shared responsibility for the 
probleas foraing the draaa 's aatrix seeaed a aore satisfying 
experience than that provided by an earlier production depicting the 
traditional protagonist. (JM) 
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ApprcDtifflately one year ago thera vaa televised on ozm of the national 
networks a production of Eugene 0*Neill«8 Lotj* I^y'g Jcumey Into ViRhta 
directed by Laurence Olivier^ who also acted the role of Jaxoeo Tyrone, As I 
vatcbod tba produotionii I vas struck- what appeared to be soxoe marked dlf«* 
fereneea between it and vhat I eotUd recall of thtd older i^Llfted version of 
the play which "starred** Katharine Hepburn as l^ary Tyz'one* One of the first 
differences see&ed to be that there were no '^st^rs* in the Olivier prcdueticn* 
Rathe; ■ it seesed to bo transidLtting a senee of egalitarian participation in 
the dra^^ by ell of the characters. Searching try ce&roy for additional 
specif ies, I recalled that the Hepburn fila seened not only to be dominated 
by the chiiracter of Ksry tyrone, but that tho two parents ware portrayed as 
having '^caused" most of the troubles besetting the family. The two offspring, 
Jaaie and EdEund, veire portrayed essentially as victims rather than as co-* 
responsible participants in the family's survival problomco 

In the acre recent production, however, all of the characters participated 
equally in, and Jointly shared responsibility for, the pathologies forming 
the matrix of the drama » The bahaviors (eori;sninlcation8) of the characters 
were reciprocal and U^^J interactional, rather than only results of thd 
behaviors (communications) of the parent<*pair* It was evident that two quite 
different views of the play had governed decisions about the two productions* 
The Olivier production— the one idiich did not suggest a production concept 
embodying the idea of "star performances"— ssemed somehow to be a more satis* 
fying experience ♦ 

In a view of 0*Keill*8 play In which the characters Interact as In a 
eosplete system, all of whose components provide inputs which are processed 
tbrotigh tha system to enarge as outputs (behavioral consaquaneea) accompanied 
by feedback loops which simultaneously influence the system's inputs, it is 
possible to rid ourselvos of the traditional "protagonist" (authority figure. 
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jarise aover, responsible perty» ote,) view of droma a&d to take a isore eomplox^ 

&ore iaterestiag* and possibly more eonpleto, a&alytlc position toward an 

Interehasse such as tho foIlovlAgs 

MABXi If there vas only some plaeo I could go to get away for a day, 
or e^n an afterndon^ some woisan friend I could talk to-»not 
about aoything serioudt sinply laugh and goaoip and forf^et for 
a yhilii«*eor:>)one besides the aer«antB-*that stupid Cathleenl 

EDMONDS Stop ttp I<lsica« You* re getting yourself worked up over nothing* 

HAKI: Your fath&r goes out* He meets his friends in barrooms or at 
tiie Club* You and Janie have ths boys you know* You go out* 
But I an alone* X^ve always been alone* 

EDHUiDt Cone nowl You know that's a fib* One of us always stays 

around to keep you company^ or gees with you in the autooobile 
when you take a drive* 

MARYs Because you're afraid to trust bo alone t 
In the traditional^ protagonist-oriented production contest, ve can assume 
that ^;ary "is" a weak woaan, that because of certain societal perquisites and 
certain "flaws in her own character as wall as some of the consequences of 
having been treated as an appendage by her equally ^'flawed" husband, she is 
npt to be trusted alone* Thus, though £djsund<>s response Is insulting, he aust 
deal with tho '^reality*' of the situation and acooiapany his weak loothor in a 
roTersed child-parent x^lationshlp* In this view Edsiund is relieved of respeiw 
eibllity for having contributed to the creation of the nltuatioa (oystea) 
which encloses both of theift* 

If we take a Dore syetealo stanoo, without excessive concern for *'where 
It began,** vo con perceive that both Ednund and Kayy are contributing to a 
situation which has ensnared both of then* llDTy has a legitisoate eomplalntt 
she wants to got out of the houoo* Edmund's response Is that her desire acounts 
to "notbint/- His anrayuia of hie iPother*fc problem aciuollj' reinforces tha 
existence of the problao, and the bistarre behavior which follows (Kary has no 
available channel for nnn- blsarre behavior, as long as peopio deny her validity) 
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will in turn rolnforee I^usd's conviction that his sotber is a loony uho cannot 
be trusted* The behavior (eoonnunication) patterns are circular and reciprocal— 
one intoraotant ext^cts behavior from the otbor» and that extracted behavicur 
influenced the response of the first interactant^ etc. There is no "protagonist "| 
there la no heroic figtare battling the fates: the linear view of the dramatio 
character's (and draaatle plot^s) development is co longer operative because 
linearity has been supplanted by reeiprocltyo 

The preceding, somevhat oversimplified, example^'f an approach to a sequence 
in a dramatic script is illustrative of the direction cf this paper* As its 
title indicates, it is only an approach, and not yet a m'- 'v x* It suggests 
that the concept of interpersonal perception can be a usef«. lool for enlarging 
the ways in which— to borrow a phrase froa George Gxmkle* talk about the 
problems of playscript analysis » It is aixoed primarily at play directors^ 
but because it is procesr-^^sriented rather th&u produst«oriented, it very likely 
speaks to as^ person Involved with or interested in theatre* 

The l^one family that inhabits O^Neill's play is quite evidently in 
some very deep trouble with x^&psct to the relationships that govern the 
fanily's bohavior*«it is markedly jn^ouccessful in achievj^ing a eosfortabl^ 
level of satisfaction withlji its mambers* Perhaps more than any other oiagle 
idea to have onsergod froai the work cf behavioral scientists is the past thiirty 
years is that the human organlsm^s principal function seems to be that of 
seeking and proceesing information which will enable the organism to function 
with maximal astSgf action . A eoroHoxy to tliat idea is that we seem also to 
be discovering that on optixoally healthy (general tray to construe ''satisfaction" 
la in torms of Interpersonal behavior— or iiitorporsonzil coraunicatlon— "rather 
than in terms of inatrumenial behavior* It c^y be obvious that I am using 
the words "behavior" and "commimication" as '^rtuolly synonymous* In so doings 
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I take cue from Watalavick, fit. (19S7) who aaintaln that all behavior 
is icdoed coBSBunieation, thst It la therefore imposoibla to consnmicate, 
and that coaaequently tJie huoan creature la constantly cooimmicatiag. If It 
10 fair to aay that gonui!^ satisfactioa derives more from interpersonal phe- 
noBsna than trom inatruzaental pbenoaena— that la, if the content of a given 
iaaue or situation ia no aor© Important than, and very likely less important 
than, the htman interaction processes which luediate that Isstte or situation— 
then it is necessary to lode at the kinds of inforttation irtdch the human orcanlsa 
seeks and processes in order to achieve satisfaction. A najor factor contrib- 
uting to dytjfunctiowd or diijturbcd corriBunlcation between and sjsong people 
is a tendency to focus on "content" infonration at the expense of "process" 
information. We no longer believe, for exaaple, that the successful study of 
group discussion la contingent largely upon such things as developing a 
punctured-proof argument or throwing masses of factual evidence at the discus- 
sants in order to "change* their viewpoints or attitudes. We havj. In fact, 
learned that those two conBamication behaviors are oore likely to produce 
reseatoent, hostility, apathy, and any one of a nuniber of other unhealthy 
byproducts of a "discussion." Instead, wo now focus laich ssore on speeifioally- 
identified interpersonal processes in order to raise the coanpetenco level of 
people engaged in sffiall group interaction» Bach and Wyden, in Ixj^ipa;^ 
Enegy. have demonstrated that the specific content of marital arguments and 
fights is of little consequence in resolving conjugal conflict, as long as the 
persons involved can learn to deal effectively with the process of communication 
in the intimattt dyad. Marshall KcLuhan'a "The medium Is the message" is by 
now a cliche In our language. 

The kind of information, then, thou^t should be sought and processed by 
the human organiam as it etruggles toward a state of equilibrium or satisfaction 
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that will enable it to function loost healthily^ is related to "process ** rather 
than to "product.** The hutoan organisa that has achieved such a state cf 
eatisfaction^ however, Is very likely on organisQ vhieh does not engage in 
behavior which can be considered 'Virasatio. ** Although in the past ve have 
perhaps esployed a sooewhat different lexicon to describe thea, the kinds of 
behaviors (conaunications) traditionally associated with '*the dramatic" hava 
been those behaviors exomplary of conflict » stress » crisis, imbalatieey die- 
equilibriuD, and similar sorts of general huxsan dysfunction* At its extreost 
dysfxinctiocal husan behavior (eorauni cation) has assumed su^h sigxdficanoe 
that ve have called it "tragedy** when it has been fon&alized in theatrical 
presentation. It is hard to deny that the cososunication pathologies exper* 
ienced by Oedipus and the persona vho interacted with him were of rather 
staggering proportionso The Theban family experienced gaxinaT difficulty in 
its quest for satisfaction—its failtores to seek and process appropriate 
kinds of information vere monuzental in their Impaet* Perhaps that sounda 
f&cetiouB; it is not really intended to be so. 

One of the assusiptions undergirding this essay is that the "drainatle** 
value of those representations of humans conttunicating vith one another which 
ve have labeled as "drama" rests at least in pai't with the extent to which the 
tezttn'o of coaucuzxication pattarno on which a "play" is based are d|Sfunctional, 
pathological, or otherwise out of systemic equilibrium. 

In other words, a play is a play because it represents in large measure 
its characters* inabilities or failuros to eeek and process the kinds of infer* 
k'Stion that arc likely to lead to satisfaction. A logical extension of that 
assumption, of course, i& that if and when gut culture beccimea generally 
coficpetent at appropriate-informatlon-seeking-and-processlng, we either will 
no longer experience the thing which now we call "drama," or, perhaps, the 



thing that M call •droaa" will be quite a different pbacoaenon. Fortunately 
for those of us who have engaged our minds with the study, production, and 
•ajoymont of "drajna," there are great numbers of people in the culture who 
sees fiSi able to ©eek and process inforaatlon appropriate to the eolutico of 
their prcblema and to tha acMjvor jn* of satisfaction. 

Social Bcientlsts continue to narrow ^ gap between "art •» and "science « 
In their conceptual and clinical analyses of human behavior lAlch, on the one 
hand, appropriate considerable portions of our "dranatic vocabulary," suggesting 
that in their oun work they are seeing more and more of the stuff which concern* 
us, as people interested in the theatre as an "art form," and on the other hsnd, 
provide uo with detailed analyses of human conaaunlcation which can aid U3 in 
understanding our own efforts. Krving Gofftaon has used a theatrical perforssance 
frauwwork for the description and analysis of a variety of social behaviors, 
verbal and nonverbal, in Thg Prflnentation of Self 4b S^yy^ay (1959)* 
"Script analysis" has becows a well-deflaed torn in the theory and practice 
of transactional analysis in psychotherajy, and directors and actors have taken 
advantage of transactional analysis as a means of analyzing role relationships 
In the theatre proper, Erie Berne has constructed a modal for behavior analysis 
and modification in which he maintains that "Xheatrical scripts are intuitively 
derived from life scripts, and a good way to start is to consider the connections 
and similarities between them." (Berne, 1973, p, 35.) Watslawick, s^. fll. 
(1967) presented an analysis of V?ho'» Afraid qT y^r^ni^ iJa^ as a concise 
means of "Illustrating the theory of Interactional systems" (p. 149) underlying 
their study of human conmunication patterns and pathologies. Their script 
analysis drew heavily upon the General Systeao Theory formulations of the 
biologist BertalanfXy (1950) and the psycholosist James G. Miller (1955), 
discussing the bohavlors of Martha, <3oorg«, Honoy, and Nick In terms of op&n 
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aad closed ayetei&s and eubs^tessy feedback and equif&callty, syioiDetrlcal and 
eompleiceatary behaviors, and other eosffiuaieatlon theory eonat^to, Suoh 
studies use dva&atie and theatric nodels to facilitate the clinical l&Te ti* 
gation of hunan b»havior; theatre res'sarchers in turn have used the constructs 
developed by tho l^ehavioral scientists to facilitate the study of specifically 
theatre pbenonena* X suspect that although there appear to be soote differences 
between the thing that ve call a "play** and the thing that we call a "clinical 
•xavple of pathological eonmonioation, " in a really worthwhile play those 
differences are largely quantitative rather than largely qualitative* 
Uatslawleki Beavin, and Jackson seeo to have recognized sonethisg of the nature 
of those differences when they used i^bee's play as a particularly economioal 
Dodol for describing aystea effects in clinical situations of pathological 
hunan comounication: 

Transcripts of hours and hours of family interviews, for instance, 
would be prohibitively bulky and would bo biased by both the therapist's 
point of view and by the therapeutic context. Unedited "natural history" 
data would carry the lack of linits to unusable extreme* Selecting and 
euanarising is not a ready answer either^ for this would be biased in 
such a way as to dony tho reader the right to observe this very process 
of selection. The second major goal, in addition to aanageable oiae, 
is thus reasonable indepandoncv^ of the data, that is, independence of 
the authors tbejnselvas, in th«.. sense of being publicly accessible. 

Edward At^bea's unusual acd well-known play seeos to satisfy both 
Vhese criteria. The limits of the data presented in the play are fixed 
by artistic license, though tho plsy is possibly even more real than 
reality, a "fire in tb» soggy ashes of naturalism" . o » and all the 
information la available to tho reader, (pp. 1^9-150.) 

Laing, Phillipsoa, as«i I-ee (1966) have developed a scheme for the analysis 

of coirjaunicat^.on between persons— a scheme which is based on the fUndamntal 

notion that in a dyad, the behaviors and the experiences of the two persons 

composing the dyad are functions of the interactions of their two experiences 

and behaviors. Expanding that a bit, and quoting the authors directly, 

. . . Peter's behaviour towards Paul is in part a function of Peter* s 
experiences of Pa\il. Poter^s expoMenco of i'aul is in part a function 
of Paulas bohavloiur towards Poter. Paul's behaviour towards Peter is 



Id turn partly a ftinctlon of his experience of Pet«r» vhieh in turn ia 
in part o function of Paul's behaxriour towards him. • . • if Peter and 
Paul are poraone, the bohaTLour of each tovnunis th& other is icadiatad 
by the oritT'^rlnnce by each of the other. Just es the extierience of 
Ofioh is isediatGd by the behaviour of each* (pp. 9-1 0.) 

The outcoms of a bebatdorol (cofiucunieational) situation is deposdont not so 

Bueh OS the content or the issue that initiated the situation as they ere upon 

the gcreoptl&rts of the two interaetants by each of thems 

Whatever the issue betueen tvo persons » love or hate, admiration or 
contettpt, concern or ne^loct, the tu^thod presented in this book 
oozes to toms vith tlie vay In vhich one person" a position is 
espfrienced by the othsr, so that the first may beeona aware of how 
he looks in the eyes of the othor* (Forauord, 2») 

Just one of the corollaries to this modo of analysis is that ons»*8 self* 

identity can beeotoe thoroughly confounded if there is serious disjunction 

between the two sets of perceptions: "It is likely that If Peter's view of 

Paul is very disjunctive with Paul's view of Paul, • • • then Peter's actions 

viU be addressed to a Paul that Paul does not reeoe&ise*" (p* 19) In other 

words, if by fantasislns* or by projecting, oy perception of you is quite at 

variance with your ows view of you (regardless of which view Is "correct"; 

that kind of "correctness** here is irrelovanct), then ny behavior toward you 

viU not xoake asy genrA to you— I will seem to be oonoBunicating with you, but 

it will be with a you that does not fit your own image of you. Because of the 

influence of ay behavior on yoinr own experience of who and what you "are, " it 

is vexy likely that you will begin to doubt your own self •concept, and to 

wonder If perhaps vou are loony. At this point, the "content" of our conmun* 

ioation is utterly imlAportant; the only thing that is important is the 

eonnounication rrocoss in which we are entangled. 

7n tsuoh of traditional draisaturgic anal^'SL.8, the concept of the protagonist 

inplics the individual battling against an obstacle, exerxlsing his will to 

seek on objective, and othsr sorts of indivlduistio constructions. In an 
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intarpftrsonal poreoptlon system of analysis* however^ 

• • • thare is no isolated Individual person* Tlie one person* in order 
to saintain hJa ^VQ self -Identity* has to pet tov»orda tto othnr . and 
however adroit a strategist ha raay be* he can never rely on eontr^'-Ling 
the other. She wishes to see herself axi kind* but he feels hor to be 
cruel* Ha wants to be helpful; she finds hiu a nuisance. Each person 
has to act outwardly in order to achieve ard saintain his or her own 
inner peace* At best this intimate intermeshed coexistence can be 
reciprocally confirmatory! at worst it io a miefa-maeh in which both 
can lose ttiemselves* (p* 27*) 

The Interpersonal Perception Method is intended specifically for diagnosing 
and treating pathological relationships between human beings* and it rapidly 
become quite complex as it progresses toward analysis of spirals of reciprocal 
perspectives which incorporate !^y view of you as well as your view of me (direct 
perspective)* my view of your view of me (metaperspective)* and b^- view of 
your view of ay view of me (odta-metaperspective) « The empirical application 
of the method utilizes a lengthy serlee of questionnaires oriented largely 
toward the analysis of dyadic (two»person) interactions and which must be 
completed the interactants themselves in order to generate data for analysis* 
tto cazmot* at this point* as members? of the T^cne family to complete the 
questionnaires for us* so we can attempt analysis of the interpersonal perceptions* 

Nonetheless* the (Conceptual underpinnings of Laing's theory suggest at 
least a very useful way of thinking about the inter->relaticn8hips in a system 
of dramatic characters such as populate Lon^ Pay's Journey* ani it may be that 
after playing with the coneepte for a time* we can develop some instruments 
that will allow more extensive and microscopic empirical use of such a theory* 
For the present two modes of orientation to this script suggest themselves* 

For the play director and actors* ona of tba problems to be dealt with 
in production is that of emphasis* The information encoded by the playscript 
is to be transmitted to the audience* and part of the problem of selecting 
specific channels of transmission is sorting out specific behaviors for emphasis* 
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If v% porcalTO the play as a Beriea of coiumunlcatlon failures i^flultant from 
the charaotera' inabUltlea to seak and proceea the kiada of infonnaeion which 
ad^t lead to a groator degree of aatlafactlon within the interaction uttlt, 
orm of the questlona to aak la. What are aoi&e of the waya in which these 
characters ^ deal with the Interpersonal information which is available to 
then? 

One lypothesla to be oacplorod briefly here is that much of ^he time ix\ 
this play, when th^ situation is such that the characters' cosflaunicationii 
threaten to bring them to direct confrontation with genuinaJy interpersonal 
process issues, they sidestep those confrontations by dealing instead with 
•content" or fnatyumental issues, As with persons in a "real" coinmunicatlon 
situation in which, in order to resolve human problems, it becomes necessary 
to explore *.he interpersonal processes, these characters find it difficult 
or impossible to deal head-on with the perception failures that hav« led to 
their current condition of pathology* A seend between aames and Kary Tyron» 
in Act 11, scans 2 is illustrative: 

The scene begins with Itory»s asking James not to go to hi© Club yet, 
because "I don't want to be alone An up-fTont statement of fear and trembling 
by J-iaiy that could, in a non-pathological couaBunication sitiiatlon, elicit ouch 
an equally up-front response as "What is it that makes you fear to be alone?" 
We are not dealing with a non-pathological situation, however; we're dealing 
with a play. Kapy knows iiaaedlstely that James cannot respond directly to 
her expression of fear, so she tempers her request by providing James with 
an instrumental "out"— iadlcatlag to him that he Is able to "dress In one-tenth 
the time it takes the boys," and since he has to wait for them to get dressei 
anyway so that all the males can leave the house together, ther<»/d no "roaoon** 
vhy he canH spend a few errtra minutes with her. The instnvaental "out" 
momentarily throws Jair.ee off-balance, so Maiy has time to construct another 
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lUBtmaentality to further cattoufXage her Intent and thereby control Jaaes' 
behaviors abe brings up the aubject of Janift'o affinity for booae» and hopes 
that James baan't given Jande any noney, becaueo Jamie has a "vile> poieonouo 
tongue . . . when he's drunk ... % etc. It works. She's hookud Janes 
into the "content* of the construoted lasus* and ttieir conversation for the 
next few lines deals with that content. Vary brightens a bit during this 
conversation, but neither of them is dealing with their Interpersonal situation. 
In a few moments It again becomes apparent that James Is headed upstairs to 
Changs his clothes, so V-aiTp taking her cue from James' line, asks him how she 
could possibly leave the house t "There is noiAare I could go. Who would 1 
go to see? 1 have no friends." There's oniy one way for James to deal with 
this— it's time for th» automobile to become the instrumentality aroiaid which 
they can orient their comraunlcaUon. Although he doesn't like It himself , 
Jemss bought the car for Maryi "I hoped it would give you pleasure and 
distract your mind. You used to ?ide in it etfery day, but you've hardly used 
it at all lately. I paid a lot of money I couldn't afford, and there's the 
chauffeur I have to board and lodge and pay high wages ... 1 night as well 
have thrown the mon^y out the window." He actually said it— ha wants to 
^latraet her mind t But whan Mary does distract her mind, by getting high on 
morphine, Jases is mortified, disgusted, ashamed, and understands absolutely 
nothing about the affest of his behavior \xpon his wife's behavior. This time 
It is Kary who is hooked—she picks up the instrumental car issus, and the 
conversation again continues without either of then confronting the Interpersonal 
process. Jaoes finally breaks, however: "For the love of God, for sake 
and the boys* sake and your own, won't you stop now?" It's an attempt-, to deal 
with the real eituation, but a misguided one. Instead of trying to explore 
the process, all he can do is urge hor to stop. Stop what? Stop shooting 
morphine, but on the previous page ho had unwittingly encouraged her to get 
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high, lay indicating that he wants to "distract her Bind." Ironically, the 
Borphlne^hooting Itaelf becomoa a "content" Issue which prevents thea from 
dealing with their interpe«oonal tangles. Jaoes urges hsp agaJr. to "try"— 
to exercise her will and gife up the dope. His view her is that she stiU 
can do that; her ^ew of herself is not only that she cannot, but that she does 
.not want to. Hie view of himself is that he's a beneficent advice-giverj hor 
view of hlB is that he •a an^ua-und««J'staniing tyrant. The spiral of misper- 
ceptions culminates in revenge* Haxy will take a drive in the car after all— 
the '11 go to the drugstore and get some more drugs. Both characters end up 
feeling gidlty and ashamed, and farther than evsr from solving their real 
problems. But thaf's the structure of what. In this play, we call "drama." 

I suggest that the play is replete with such examples of characters 
dea ing with instrumental, "content" Issues rather than dealing with the 
process iscuee that have made their lives wretched. They constantly ask "why" 
questions related to instrumental issues: V&y does mother talcs dope? Vttiy 
is Jamie so foul-mouthed? Vfty is James a tightwad? Each character feels 
trarped by the behavior of the others, becuuse there are no answers to such 
questions, but because they think that there must be "answers," or "causes 
of their problems," they construct essentially dishonest answers that fall 
to take into account their interpersonal perceptions of one another and of 
each oUier's perceptions, and which are rooted In Irrelevant instrumental 
phenomana. Kary gets high "because" James has never provided a good home 
for her; "because" when iamund was born it damned near killed her| "because" 
she wanted to be a concert pianist and couldn't. Jamie behaves badly "because" 
his mother is on dope; "because" his father's a tightwad; "because" he's 
jealous of Edmund. James is a tlghtoiad "becauae" he's had such a struggle 
to provide a good heme for the family. Implicit in theee and in aU the other 
attempts to solve their problems are their Mlures to confront ail of their 
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perceptions of each other and to underetasd the differences aisong those per-> 
oeptiona* Their failurea of understanding have persanettly mired tbes in 
tangles the sub of vhieh« I suppose » we could label as a part of "the huzcan 
trsgedyy" except that if ve stop there in our efforts at analysis, the play 
is simply fuzay. Their interpersonal ineospetences and handicaps are aonu- 
. Dental accunulations of histozy of pathological behaviors* The characters 
cannot stop in i&od->life and start asking totally different kinds of questions 
in their attesipts to probleia-solve and find satisfaction— they've been 
eoaaaunicating in this way for too long» and the resultant patterns sees to 
be a uajor conponent of what ve call "drasa*** 

There is one other feature of this play-s coimonication patterns which 
seeiBs related to this interpmsonal perception sort of analysis, and that is 
the extent to vhichy throughout the script, chas^cters attempt abruptly to 
^hut off verbal communications by other characters, thereby denying the 
validity of what the other character is saying, and invalidating tbs i>erception8 
of the squelched character. This phenomenon occui^, by ay count, at least 85 
times throughout the playt 39 times by Edmund > 13 times by Maryi twice by 
Jamie; and 31 times by James* I have listed here, as an illustration, the 
19 "invalidation utterances" that occur in Act IV among Edmund, James, and 
Jamie* 

EDMQIDs If yott^re going to start that stuff, 1*11 beat it* (p* 129) 
JAM£S: Keep such sentiments to yourself* (132) 

JiO'lESs Be quiet I How dare you talk of something you know nothing about* ( 

JAMES: That's a liet (1^0) 

JAHESs Shut your mouth right now, or— (1^0) 

JAKESt You Ue againl (li^l) 

JAKES I How dare you talk to your father like that * * • (1^1) 
JAMESs That's a lie I You're orasyt (U3) 



jmSt Be quietl DonH eay that to wol (U5) 

miJKDt Oh, abut up, will you. (158) 

EDMUND: Can itt (161) 

EDHIDD: Shut upl (161) 

ECMWD: Shut up, you daamed foolt (1'^3) 

EDMUND: Shut upl I don't vant to haer— (165) 

EIOTD: Jaadot Cut It outl Tou'ro cretyl (166) 

EDMIWD: Shut upl I'll be God-dauoed If I«U listen to you aay nopo— (166) 
JDMDND: Keep quiet, can't you. Papa? (167) 
EDMWD: Papal Quit itl (168) 
EIMDDi Shut up, Jasdat (168) 
There are 32 sueh invaUdatlcns in Act I, 23 in Act 11, and 11 in Act III. 
Conelderlng the date, comproeelon characterietic of a playscript, and nentiened 

Watalawick, et, el. as a naeon for their choice of the Alboe play for 
their analyeis, it 8ee«a aufficient to auggeet that when coanBunioatlon sequences 
are punctuated eo regularly with peoples' attempts to iofalidate other people, 
that punctuation »ay be taken aa at least an informal measure of connunication 
pathology and that, from a production viewpoint, such punctuation should be 
taken into account by the director and actors. 

This paper has suggested that an Interpersonal perception node of analysis 
can provide inelght into a playscrlpt and that it can provide support for the 
notion of eliminating the protagonist^riented view of drama, thereby, it 
is hoped, creating a richer texture of dramatic icfonnation in production. 
So far, the approach is only suggestive, but the poseibillty of thinking in 
this way about a variety of traditionally protagonlst«oriented plays is 
intriguing. Instead, for exa^nplo, of viewing fieatfe o£ a gelesffiSS «» » 
•about" Willy LoBian, who, as the play's protagonist, is "ready to lay down 
his life, if need bo, to secure one thing— his sense of personal dignity" 
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(Miller, 1949), we ean vlev that play aa a vork which eoibodioa the sense of 
a aeeial unit whose interaction patterns are pathological in that they focus 
on seeking and processing the wrong kinds of information) and in which all 
of the characters are equally in'volved and responsible » wo will at least no 
longer ha^ to participate in defenses of Willy as a contemporary tragic hero^ 
and such a view may result in a far more interesting production. Other plays 
come to mind, as wellj King Lear> Hoaeo and Juliet, Little M>irders> Tha t 
Chattptcnahip 3Qaaon> nearly all of Breeht's plays-«-l nay have left out a fev^ 
but we'll fill in the gaps as ws go along* 
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